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game or function with him, he insisted that they did
so as his guests. He would admit none to even
such measure of equality as the sharing of ex-
penses might be considered to involve. A definite
part of each day was devoted to reading, but his
studies were strictly limited to military subjects.

The year passed swiftly and easily. He had
been appointed A.D.C. to the King, and his duties
brought himinto personal touch with the monarch,
and the high opinion which King Edward formed
of him was of material service to him in the
future.

Meantime, Lord Kitchener had gone from
South Africa to India, and had at once pro-
jected a vast scheme of reorganisation of the
Army in India. The post of Inspector-General of
Cavalry fell vacant, and Kitchener, mindful of
the impression that Haig had made on him both
in Egypt and Africa, made urgent application for
his services. There was no lack of opposition to
the appointment. Haig was only a senior colonel
with less than twenty years service. The appoint-
ment was normally held by a major-general.
But Kitchener would brook no refusal. In 1903,
Haig returned to India, which he had left ten
years before as a junior regimental captain, to
take up the duties of the head of the cavalry.
A year later, not yet forty-three years of age,
he was promoted major-general.

The task which he had now to undertake
gave him, even more than the small command he
had held in South Africa, scope for his abilities.